II
THE MONKS
FROM the point of view of general history, the monks
represented in the episcopate were unimportant. This
seems true not only because of their numerical insignifi-
cance, but because in comparison with their colleagues
from the schools and the royal court, there is no record of
any formative work they carried out in Church or State.1
Nor had they much opportunity, for, as a glance at the
outline of facts given in the Appendix2 is sufficient to show,
three ruled over the small diocese of Ely: four, elected
during the minority, had remarkably short episcopates, and
three were elected during the troubles of the last part of
the reign. And the relatively small number of monks who
became bishops is emphasized by a proportionately large
number, who, duly elected, were rejected by King or Pope
for various reasons.3
This result is unexpected, if we remember the large
number of monastic chapters in England and the tradition
of great monk bishops. In the twelfth century, for example,
the great reformers, saints, and haters of secularity among
the bishops had nearly all been monks. That this was not
so in the thirteenth century is suggestive of the change in
the function of monasteries in English life. Monasteries
were becoming, if not less learned and religious in per-
sonnel, more exclusive and self-centred; secular chapters
were being encouraged at the expense of existing monastic
chapters; new religious orders had arisen, more attractive
and progressive; and the great secular schools, especially
those of Oxford and Paris, now outrivalled them as training
grounds of churchmen* Finally, and this is important, con-
sidering how large was the number of monks rejected by
Pope and king, there seems to have been an articulate
prejudice at court, in the schools, and among leading
churchmen against ordinary monks becoming bishops,
1  Hugh Belsham issued synodal constitutions. See below, pp, 113, 184.
2  Appendix C, Part I.                              3 Details given below, pp. 80, 82.